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ABSTRACT 


This research is focused on short stay hotel rooms and is concerned with 
developing a set of guidelines based on design patterns to be utilized by 
designers during the design process for these spaces. The use of design 
patterns within these guidelines creates a greater opportunity for more 
individualized and sensitive spaces for each person that occupies the space. 
This flexibility of results increases the range of contexts the guidelines can 
be applied to in addition to hospitality design. Additionally, this research 
further aims at drawing attention to the qualitative aspects of short stay 
hotel rooms so as to guide the creation of designs that have a more positive 


emotional impact on visitors who stay for long terms in short stay rooms. 
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PART ONE 


“As well as being located and having a material visual form, places 
must have some relationship to humans and the human capacity to 


produce and consume meaning.” ! 


1 Tim Creswell, Place: A Short Introduction (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2004), 7. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A bed positioned directly across from a television with a side table and soft 
chair in the corner for ‘lounging’ in. A washroom located just through the 
door. The room enclosed by four walls is a space to call home, whether it is 
for a few days or a few weeks. Lower price point hotels are set at a low price 
range due to the fact that they supply fewer amenities, as guests are only 
intended to stay for one or two nights. Suites are small, with typically one or 
two beds, storage for clothing (folded and hanging space), desk and desk 
chair, television, nightstand and soft chair. The floor space is as minimal as 
possible to produce maximum equity on the space, which can result in 
circulation providing only a straight line from one end of the suite to the 
other with access to the washroom off of that pathway. Refer to Figure 1 for 
an image of the example used throughout this research. This utilitarian 
layout does not accommodate the necessary ambiguity that is required to 


address a varied user group. 


01 Sheraton Four Points Hotel Room — the main example this research is based on. 


It is because of standard design schemes such as these that Tim Creswell 
believes ‘people eventually begin to have the same sort of expectations and 
reactions to spaces as they offer nothing new or unexpected to viewers.” * 
For some, great comfort is found in knowing what to expect from these 


spaces. But for others, this repetitive layout adds to what is already a 


2 Tim Creswell, Place: A Short Introduction (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2004), 44. 
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mundane experience. In this context, ‘temporary space’ is used to describe 
spaces in which the occupants are intended to only stay for shorter lengths of 
time. “Temporary’, in this case, does not refer to the existence of the space 


itself but to the length of stay within that space. 


While this research uses a Sheraton Four Points hotel room as the main 
example (see Figure 1), the intent is to include any of the short stay hotel 
chains that populate large urban centres across Canada. Short stay hotels 
are designed with the intent that occupants only stay in these spaces for up 
to three nights. These spaces also have a standard design that is repeated 


across all hotels within the chain, much like the one used in this research. 


The user group this research focuses on is that of business travellers. 
Business travellers are travellers who embark on company-initiated trips 
related to the employee's field of work. McNeil describes this user group as 
‘middle management business travel (driven by cost and value to company)’ 
’ meaning these trips are frequently scheduled and paid for by the company 
resulting in accommodations being selected based on its price range and its 
proximity to such things as airports, major transit lines and the locations 
where the employee will be visiting for work purposes. These being major 
deciding factors in hotel selection rather than the intangible qualities a hotel 
room may possess which would provide a more individualized and sensitive 


socio-psychological experience for occupants. 


These business travellers can in some cases end up staying longer in these 
short stay accommodation spaces than they are intended for. Some 
travellers stay anywhere from four to seven days in a foreign setting away 
from the familiarity of their everyday lives. Displacement is a term 
frequently used to describe the action of people who have been being forced 
out and away from their homes. Feelings of displacement on the other hand, 
can occur in anyone and in any context whether someone is away from their 
‘normal’ lives briefly or permanently, by force or even on their own terms 


(for a full list of terminology specific to this research refer to Appendix A). 
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Feelings of displacement can vary from person to person in regards to what 


instigates those feelings and in their severity. 


In his research, Claus Lassen conducted surveys of employees who worked 
for Hewlett-Packard that travelled nationally and internationally on 
business trips. Depictions of their experiences were given which McNeil 


summarizes, 


“A general feature of the ‘narratives' is that employees describe 
a trip as a ‘practice which takes place in different corridors’: in 
airports, in aeroplanes, on motorways, in hotels, or in offices. 
Moving through corridors gives a trip the character of 


monotony and boredom.” # 


This research hopes to address those characteristics and the feelings of 
displacement that may occur as a result of the repetitive nature of these 


business trips. 


To gain a better understanding of what people require of spaces, Alain 
deBotton surmises “What we seek, at the deepest level, is inwardly to 
resemble, rather than physically to possess the objects and places that touch 
us through their beauty.” ® With this in mind, this research strives to 
determine how to design hotel spaces to better address the socio- 
psychological needs of their users who are suffering from feelings of 
displacement and boredom. The design of these spaces cannot consist 
entirely of just objects to help break up the monotony of business travel but 
rather, hotel rooms need to address the breadth of how people may feel in 


these spaces. 


The following is a summary of research that has been done on spaces and 
design theories, which can address the spatial qualities of temporary spaces. 


The end result is the design of an approach to be used in the design of these 


* Claus Lassen, “Aeromobility and Work.” Environment and Planning A, volume 38 (2006): 306. 


5 Alain de Botton, The Architecture of Happiness (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 2008), 152. 
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spaces rather than a built design. Inspiration stems from Gaston Bachelard’s 
book The Poetics of Space, the design philosophies of designers Naoto 
Fukasawa and Sou Fujiomoto and the research of Henri Lefebvre. These 
theories stress the importance of a qualitative experience, which for the 
intent of this research focuses on the intangible aspects of spaces (emotional, 
psychological, social) rather than tangible things such as texture, color, 


acoustics etc. 


Keeping in mind deBotton’s belief of human’s need to resemble their inner 
desires rather than physically posses them, it is believed that there are three 
major aspects to be addressed in the design of hotel spaces to help achieve 
what deBotton speaks of which would aid in managing feelings of 
displacement and boredom. Bachelard speaks of how spaces can create a 
sense of sense of what this research refers to as sanctuary. Spaces that provide 
a sense of safety and an opportunity to feel as comfortable as they would in 
their own homes can create a deeper connection to a space, which can result 
in a more positive experience. Fujimoto and Fukasawa incorporate their 
theories of harmony between humans and their surroundings into their 
designs, creating what this research refers to as lucidity. Lucid designs are 
easily understood by users and are intuitive for many as to how they operate. 
Providing people within the space with objects that can be interpreted easily 
and made to function based on their individual needs provides users with 
confidence that they can interact with the space which can increase their 
sense of attachment to their surroundings. Lefebvre’s work speaks of people’s 
ability to produce space. The ability for occupants within hotel spaces to 
create the space that they desire most aids in providing a deeper sense of an 
individualized space that is specific to the user and their needs, much like 


their own home. 


It is through this research that it has become apparent that spaces have the 
potential to provide more opportunity for persons to exercise the human 
capacity to feel and create space based on common human behaviour and 
desires to address feelings of displacement and boredom amongst business 


travellers. 
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This information then leads to the creation of patterns through the analysis 
of the reoccurring actions within these spaces. Patterns differ from rituals, 
as rituals are very specific in how they are executed. Patterns, on the other 
hand, refer to a general action. For example, the act of going to bed at night 
is a pattern. Consistently sleeping on the left side of the body with one hand 
under the pillow each night is considered more a ritual. A more detailed 
description of patterns and what they involve is discussed later in this 
research. A final group of patterns is then selected to create a set of 
guidelines to be used by designers to aid in designing spaces that more 
specifically address the socio-psychological impact these spaces can have on 
their occupants. The concept of patterns in design has been around for 
decades but their use in the design process has not been frequent. One of the 
aims of this research is to communicate their significance to the design 


process and their ease of implementation into the professional realm. 


The findings resulting from this research are focused on hotel rooms; 
however, there is opportunity for the implementation of these findings in 
other spaces such as: palliative care units, shelter housing, college/university 
residences and even apartment blocks. Each of these spaces is a temporary 
space which is intended to function for everyone but emotionally connect 
with few. Travellers can spend days and even up to a couple of weeks within 
these temporary spaces and most likely within an urban setting that is also 
just as unfamiliar. Although these interactions may just be fragments of 
time—mornings, nights—the need for that time spent in that room to be 


socially and psychologically comfortable still remains. 


This research focuses on the design of hotels spaces rather than motel spaces, 
as the major difference between the two lies in location. As outlined in the 
‘Grand Hotel: Redesigning Modern Life’ exhibition at the Vancouver Art 
Gallery, hotels started in the centre of cities as they were always in 
proximity to major transit routes (primarily train routes here in Canada). 
Hotels were built close to this infrastructure so as to accommodate travellers 
more conveniently. This remained the norm for a number of years until the 
rise in popularity of road trips. With an increase in the number of people who 


began to take trips using their own personal vehicles, an increase in the need 
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for hotel-like accommodations on the outskirts of cities grew. With the 
current location of hotels in the hub of the city centres, road trip travellers 
required accommodations along the major highway routes to avoid having to 
enter the city. Motels were then built along these major highways on the 
perimeters of cities so as to address the needs of travellers who did not have 
time or the desire to drive into the city centre in search of accommodation. 
As time has passed, that distinction has become somewhat muddied but most 
hotels do continue to be located in city centres and those are the 


accommodation spaces this research addresses. 


As with any design project, cost is a major component that dictates 
significant design outcomes. The designs outlined within this research do 
not address cost as it is difficult to assume what that could potentially be, as 
a result, the conclusions arrived at with this research do not claim to be 
‘cost effective’ or ‘high end’. And that is part of the beauty of a pattern, that 
it accommodates those aspects. This same pattern could be applied to a 
project with a significantly higher budget and result in a drastically 
different design than one with a smaller budget. That does not imply that 
the design will be of lesser quality, but that the design is more appropriate 


to its context and those specific needs. 


There are also certain aspects which do not fall into this research in any 
capacity. This research therefore excludes, holiday travellers, this group 
includes singles, couples and families who take trips for entertainment and 
relaxation purposes. It is understood that some travellers see the opportunity 
to stay in a hotel as part of the overall experience of going on a trip, the 
entirely new setting in an unfamiliar place adds to the excitement. This 
research does not wish to remove that element from holiday travellers’ 
experience. It is believed that there will always be hotels that cater to this 


need for holiday travellers, for example, resort hotels. 


This research does not intend to encroach on the territory of long stay 
hotels and apartment hotels. These types of hotels cater to another 
demographic which is not the demographic that this research focuses on. 


Again, long stay hotels and apartment hotels will continue to be a necessary 
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and sought after form of accommodation, which this research does not 


strive to belittle or deem unnecessary with its findings. 


OBJECTIVE 


Lassen further explains in his research, “The employees from Hewlett- 
Packard who often travel long distances to different countries sometimes 
experience difficulty determining exactly where they are, because offices, 
hotel rooms, and airports look the same all over the world. In general, they 
experience international work trips as movement between locations, 
consisting of airports, office buildings, and hotels, through spaces which are 
stretched out by different kinds of infrastructures, giving the trips a 


monotonous character.”6 


The scope of this research cannot address all of the locations mentioned by 
Lassen but the potential for the findings and results of this research to be 
applied to those settings could be established with further research. To 
establish a setting that addresses feelings of monotony and displacement 
within short stay accommodation spaces, this research takes a more in-depth 
look at the social and psychological requirements of such spaces so as to 
better inform their design architecturally and the design of the furniture that 
fills them. A more socio-psychologically sensitive space is believed to aid in 
the monotony of business travel if travellers can return to these spaces and 
be able to interact with a space that is specific to them. As Martin Krampen 
states, “...we cannot perceive the environment without perceiving our self 


within it.” 7 This goes beyond the ability to hang clothes in a closet and place 


photos on a desk. 


6 Claus Lassen, “Aeromobility and Work.” Environment and Planning A, volume 38 (2006): 307. 


7 Martin Krampen, “Semiotics in Architecture and Industrial/Product Design.” Design Issues 5, no. 2 (Spring 1989): 


128 
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To be able to achieve a more sensitive socio-psychological experience withon 
hotel rooms, this research focuses primarily on the qualitative aspects of a 
hotel room rather than the quantitative. Qualitative aspects in this research 
involve the emotional and cognitive aspects which influence what a space 
feels like to be within. This research chooses not to work with tangible 
aspects such as texture, color and sound as that is out of the scope of this 


research at this time. 


Just as the word ‘qualitative’ suggests, we are looking for a quality of space 
rather than something that can be measured. “Above all, qualitative research 
emphasizes meanings...and the general  socio-psychological context. 
Qualitative research is contextual research.” § This means that qualitative 
research is much more specific to situations it is implemented in. Hotel 
spaces need to be designed to serve not only a logistical need for owners and 
operators but also the socio-psychological needs of users. Rather than seeing 
these spaces as profit generators, they need to be thought of as spaces that 
can engender both physical and psychological comfort. This involves looking 
at the ways a space can affect the way people feel through changes to the 


space itself and not simply by adding objects to the space. 


This is not an attempt to design the perfect hotel space to meet all of the 
requirements for all possible scenarios. Nor is this research intended to 
service all types and forms of travellers. It is understood that some travellers 
enjoy the experience of staying in a typical hotel room, extended stay suites 
and even an all-inclusive resort. The act of displacement and staying in a 
space completely different from what a traveller considers ‘normal’ or ‘home’ 
is what they enjoy and even strive for while travelling. Those situations will 
continue to be desired by some people but dreaded by others. This research is 
not intended to produce a strict set of rules that should be implemented in all 
hotel designs. The intent is to create an approach on which to base 
temporary space design so as to create a better socio-psychological 


experience for people who occupy these spaces for a longer period of time. 


8 Anne-Marie Ambert, Patricia A. Adler, Peter Adler and Ddaniel F. Detzner. “Understanding and Evaluating 
Qualitative Research.” Journal of Marriage and Family, 57, no. 4 (Nov., 1995): 881. 
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IMPORTANT TERMS 


In order to address feelings of displacement and monotony in business 
travellers it is believed that short stay accommodation spaces need to address 
the socio-psychological needs of people within these spaces. These spaces are 
then able to address an even larger spectrum of emotions amongst users. If 
short stay spaces are capable of possessing the following three attributes, it is 
believed that people will begin to be able to create that inward resemblance 


that Alain deBotton speaks of. 


SANCTUARY 


“Daydreaming even has a privilege of autovalorization. It derives 
direct pleasure from its own being. Therefore, the places in which 
we have experienced daydreaming reconstitute themselves in a new 
daydream and it is because of our memories of former dwelling- 
places are relived as day-dreams that these dwelling-places of the 


past remain in us for all time.” 9 


Gaston Bachelard’s book The Poetics of Space provides a look at architecture 
by trying to find out what it really feels like to be within a space. Touching 
on associations such as the maternal aspects of a home and even the religious 
connotations of upper and lower levels of houses, he addresses the way a 
home really feels to someone. Bachelard makes the ambitious claim early in 
his book that his aim is to “show that the house is one of the greatest powers 
of integration for the thoughts, memories, and dreams of mankind.” '!° Key 
words that appear frequently throughout Bachelard’s work include, 
‘daydreaming’, ‘memory’, ‘intimacy’, ‘impermanence’, ‘imagination’ and 
‘humility’. Each of these words describes spaces in a qualitative way which 


Bachelard’s philosophies are deeply rooted in. Allowing a space to manifest 


9 Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Space (New York: The Orion Press, 1964), 6. 


10 Tbid., 6. 
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11 Tbid., 6. 


feelings and thoughts that an individual holds dear begins to produce that 


inward resemblance that is specific to each individual. 


Bachelard speaks of the home being an important space as it provides 
‘protection’ for daydreamers. “The house shelters day-dreaming, the house 
protects the dreamer, the house allows one to dream in peace.” !! Bachelard 
believes that a home is a space that fosters an individual’s sense of 
imagination and creates an environment where one can feel safe and 
confident enough to think and dream about things. This space holds similar 
qualities that can produce a sense of sanctuary in individuals. If a hotel room 
can also act as a basis for those feelings of safety and sanctuary then these 
temporary spaces can begin to provide the same socio-psychological comfort 
that homes do. A hotel room may not need to allow occupants to actually 
daydream but a space that possess those qualities that Bachelard touches on 
creates a platform for intimate connections and moments similar to that of 


homes. 


While the connotations of the word ‘sanctuary’ are most commonly 
associated with religion, it also refers to something providing refuge and 
protection. A hotel space may not be capable of obtaining a full sense of 
sanctuary like that of a church but it can begin to provide basic feelings of 


sanctuary. 


The design of the hotel example used in the research does not successfully 
support these needs as the space is very structured in its layout. The entire 
space is visible from any one location within the room which does not 
encourage much exploration of the space outside of opening drawers and 
doors. To establish the sense of ‘sanctuary’ Bachelard speaks of and break up 
the boredom of their daily routines while travelling, users need to be able to 
feel as if they have entered a space that is significantly different from what 
they experience on a daily basis. If a space can begin to provide feelings of 
sanctuary during what McNeill calls, “a life in corridors”, then a user’s days 


of monotony can begin to break apart. 
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LUCIDITY 


“It is this balancing, or explorations, of the liminal zone between 
the behavioural determinant of external stimuli and the internal 
gestalt of a feeling, thinking being that characterize the project, 
working on the interface between an internal sense of the body’s 


working and the dictates of an organized world.” !2 


Two designers that take an important approach to the design of objects and 
architecture are Naoto Fukasawa and Sou Fujimoto. Although both work in 
different scales of design fields, their philosophies about how designs 
correlate with the people they come into contact are quite similar. Both 
designers manage to design inherently beautiful and thoughtful pieces that 
are also functional. Fukasawa and Fujimoto both highlight an aspect which is 
important in the design of temporary space, lucidity. Lucidity refers to 
clarity: something which is incredibly lucid is incredibly ‘effortless’ to 
interact with. There might be multiple interpretations for objects from 
various people but all of those results are arrived at easily and with little 
question as to whether that is the ‘proper way’ to interact with the object. 
For example, Apple Ipods come with minimal instructions as the way that 
they are designed in a way that is open for exploration. It is through the 


exploration of the object that users begin to understand how it functions. 


“There is also a sense in which this combination of a slacker 
attitude--not doing too much--is combined with an absolute 
attention to looking not only at the objects of the made 


environment but our choreography within it.” ' 


It is with this theory that Fukasawa creates work that people are able to 
understand immediately. This sense of ‘effortlessness’ is achieved through 
the thoughtful observation of people and their daily interactions with their 
surroundings. This results in lucid designs, which provide people with a 


sense of confidence in how they interact with the design. The sensitivity that 


12 Naoto Fukasawa, Naoto Fukasawa (London: Phaidon Press Ltd., 2007), 118. 


18 Naoto Fukasawa, Naoto Fukasawa (London: Phaidon Press Ltd., 2007), 118-119. 
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Fukasawa incorporates into his designs results in work that can be interacted 
with by a large spectrum of people. Fukasawa’s work has been described as 
“the interface between an internal sense of the body’s working and the 
dictates of an organized world.” '* Knowing how people will connect and 
interact with an object or space based on their instincts and the surrounding 
environmental elements has led him to design significant pieces known for 


their intuitive function and visual appearance. 


Fukasawa’s project, “Log”, exemplifies his philosophies on designing work 
that supports inherent human behaviour as he modelled the project after a 
fallen tree found in nature, which as the DesignYearBook website describes, 
serves as a seat, a bed and even a table (see Figure 2). Fukasawa’s “Log” 
project highlights that versatility through the creation of sections of the 
seating that can be tables and seats for various numbers of people while also 
providing storage. Log is a beautiful piece with a simple design that 
resonates with a number of people as many have interacted with a fallen tree 


or are at least aware of the concept. This knowledge allows users to adapt the 


piece to their specific needs. 


02 Naoto Fukasawa,—‘Log’ 2006. Source: Design YearBook 
<http:// www.designyearbook.com/2009/08/log-furniture-by-naoto-fukasawa.html> 


14 Tbid., 118. 
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Sou Fujimoto is an architect that also believes in the necessity of designs 
based on collaboration between human behavior and their surroundings. His 
project ‘Final Wooden House’ is an example of how he has managed to 
design a space that allows users to inhabit and utilize the space however they 
wish and require. The design of ‘Final Wooden House’, as seen in Figure 3, is 


intended to “bring a kind of harmony between the built environment and the 


way the human body behaves within the space.” ! 


03 Sou Fujimotos—‘Final Wooden House’ 2005-2006. Source: ArchDaily 
<http://www.archdaily.com/7638/final-wooden-house-sou-fujimoto/> 


Both designers speak of creating a connection between the people and the 
space they occupy. Fujimoto describes this connection best as a “harmony 
between the space and the user(s) within it.” 1° The use of the word ‘harmony’ 
suggests that the two (the space and the users), are considered consistently 
throughout the design process. That one is never designed without 


considering how that impacts the other. 


15 “Final Wooden House,” Open Buildings, accessed November 06 2012, http://openbuildings.com/buildings/final- 


wooden-house-profile-411. 


16 Sou Fujimoto, Primative Future (Japan:Inax, 2008), 130. 
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Many people share a number of common modes of behaviour, lying down to 
sleep, sitting up to eat etc., and the different range of these behaviours varies 
from only slight to quite significant. Creating a space that facilitates that 
spectrum of human behavior to occur without any degree of difficulty results 
in a space that still ‘functions’ for numerous people but is easily adaptable to 
the individual within that space. The ability to sleep, eat or work in a specific 
area or bodily orientation can make a distinct difference for various people 
within the same space. If users can easily understand how a space works and 
what it is capable of then that space begins to break free from the repetitive 
nature of hotels chains and can begin to provide a more sensitive socio- 


psychological experience for users. 


CREATION 


Henri Lefebvre, a French sociologist and philosopher, developed theories 
about the way that spaces were designed. Through his multitude of 
experiences, Lefebvre discovered, as Shields summarizes, that the 
psychological space within a space is actually the result of a series of actions 
and reactions to activities that occur within a space. For example, a church 
creates a certain setting for certain types of behavior in people. Lefebvre feels 
that occurs because of the actions that happen within that space, (such as 
singing, praying, worship, listening) and feelings (such as joy, comfort, a 
sense of belonging and community). The activities and thoughts that occur 
within a church encourage a specific behavior in people which is specific to 


that context and specific to each individual within that space. 


Lefebvre concluded that there were three dimensions of space, according to 
Shields, which all coexisted within a space: spatial practice, representations of 
space and spaces of representation. “Spatial practice” is defined by Shields as 
“a particular form of space, or spatialisation, (is) created out of the materiel, 


the bits and pieces of arrangements and territories that are our historical 
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patrimony.”!7 It includes the people within a built environment and the 
environment itself. According to Shields, “representations of space” involve 
“the logic and forms of knowledge, and the ideological content of codes, 
theories, and the conceptual depictions of space linked to production 
relations” '* or “the abstracted theories and philosophies.” !9 Finally, “spaces 
of representation” are defined by Shields as “space as it might be, fully lived 
space, which bursts forth as...’moments’ of presence.” 2° This can be 
described as the actual lived experiences people experience in spaces rather 
than the perceived (spatial practices) and the conceived (representations of 


space) as outlined by Shields. 


It is within these three dimensions that space serves as the platform in which 
occupants can perform spatial practices and representations of space. As 
Lefebvre’s three dimensions exist and intertwine with each other, those 
spatial qualities occur and begin to structure the space around them. And 
because these dimensions will vary from person to person, so will the space 
they create. If a hotel space can act as a catalyst for the three dimensions to 
occur, a more user specific space will transpire. This results in a much more 


individualized experience for people within the space. 


17 Rob Shields, Lefebvre, Love & Struggle: Spatial Dialetics (London: Routledge, 1999), 162. 


18 [bid.,163. 


19 Tbid.,163. 


20 [bid.,161. 
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PART TWO 


“In a complex social fabric, human relations are inevitably subtle. It is 
essential that each person feels free to make connections or not, to 
move or not, to talk or not, to change the situation or not, according 
to his judgment. If the physical environment inhibits him and reduces 
his freedom of action, it will prevent him from doing the best he can 
to keep healing and improving the social situations he is in as he sees 


2 aa 


21 Christopher Alexander, Sara Ishikawa, Murray Silverstein, 4 Pattern Language (New York, Oxford University 


Press, 1977) 628. 
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DEFINING A DESIGN PATTERN 


While materials and processes employed in modern industrial design have 
evolved significantly there are instances of designs that lack a solid 


underlying intent for their design. As Maxine Naylor and Ralph Ball state, 


“Many items of contemporary furniture have become ritualized 
form without content; these newer forms have in some sense 
become detached from their original generative idea. They are 
not born out of an original impulse to explore material, structure 
or culture. They have no desire to say something in a new 


way. 22 


What Naylor and Ball believe is that there are many designs that are 
created simply for the sake of designing something that looks appealing. 
These objects frequently fail to provide any relevance to the evolution of 
design. As a result, we have moved beyond the design of actual objects in 
some cases, to the design of approaches to various issues. It is through the 
design of these ‘verbs’, rather than ‘nouns’, that design becomes universal in 


its applicability to various contexts. 


Methods and approaches are more readily applied in various contexts, as 
they do not exist in isolation but in response to and in collaboration with 
existing elements. This does not involve the design of the ‘ultimate’ object 
or layout of a space but rather the design of a set of guidelines to base hotel 
room design on. Design patterns and guidelines function more universally, 


which helps them maintain consistency and longevity of use. 


‘Design pattern’ is used here to describe ‘an activity within a set of 
guidelines that can be used in the process of the design of short stay 
accommodation spaces and in this case, a hotel room.’ The use of the word 


‘pattern’ to describe this research outcome was selected as various other 


22 Maxine Naylor, Ralph Ball. Form Follows Idea: An Introduction to Design Poetics (London: Black Dog Publishing, 
2005), 26-27. 
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words may have similar meanings but can have elements that vary 


drastically. First, a look at terminology that does not apply to this research. 


‘Rule’ cannot be used to describe the outcome of this research despite its 
meaning of referring to some sort of process which outlines steps towards a 
certain outcome, as defined by Merriam Webster Dictionary. That certain 
outcome is rather narrow. Each of these results demands a certain outcome 
that is achieved the same way for each of its users. For example, there are 
Judicial rules that can also be described as laws, which are very strict with 
little, to no room for interpretation from users. Other ‘unwritten’ rules, such 
as ‘always lining up in a single file line when waiting to order coffee’, may 
not be legally enforced but that rule still requires the same results and 


behaviour from people acting within that rule. 


‘Plan’ could potentially be an appropriate way to describe the results of this 
research as it is defined as “a detailed formulation of a program of action; an 
orderly arrangement of parts of an overall design or objective.” 2% ‘Plan’ 
defines some of the very key elements of what this research aims to 
accomplish. This research will result in an organized collection of segments 
that work together towards a common goal. But the definition of ‘design 


pattern’ is more in keeping with the goals of this research. 


Thomas Erl, a major contributor to the fields of service oriented 
architecture and service-orientation, defines design patterns in line with this 


reserach: 


“A design pattern describes a common problem and provides a 
corresponding solution. It essentially documents the solution in 
a generic template format so that it can be repeatedly applied. 
Knowledge of design patterns not only arms you with an 


understanding of the potential problems designs may be 


23 “Merriam Webster Dictionary,” accessed July 7, 2013, www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/plan site accessed 


13.07.07. 
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subjected to, it provides answers as to how these problems are 


best dealt with.” 24 


With this definition of design pattern, we are provided with a much clearer 
definition of what a design pattern involves and more specifically, a design 
pattern. Just as with a plan, a design pattern outlines an approach that can 
be followed to arrive at a certain result. The process remains quite open so 
as to make it applicable to a variety of situations but with a design pattern, 
part of determining the results is to first fully understand the problem that 
is being addressed. Without that first initial understanding of the problem 
at hand, an appropriate and specific solution is unobtainable. The following 
is a look at two design pattern theories which are applied to two different 
contexts: architecture and software development. Each of the two theories 
about what design patterns are and what they are capable of, vary 
significantly within their applications and the way they are organized; 


fundamentally however, the two theories are based on the same goals. 


The first example of patterns comes from architect and design theorist, 
Christopher Alexander. Alexander has written extensively on architecture 
and its design process. His theories advocate an approach to design that is 
incremental, beginning with a building’s urban context through to the 
personal objects you place in a home. It is this breaking down of the process 
of design and the delineation of each step that makes Alexander’s work an 


appropriate example to work from. He believes that: 


“Each pattern describes a problem which occurs over and over 
again in our environment, and then describes the core of the 
solution to that problem, in such a way that you can use this 
solution a million times over, without ever doing it the same 


way twice.” 25 


2+ Thomas Erl, SOA: Principles of Service Design (New York: Prentice Hall, 2007), 30. 


25 Christopher Alexander, Sara Ishikawa, Murray Silverstein, 4 Pattern Language (New York, Oxford University 


Press, 1977), X. 
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What Alexander accomplishes is a means of designing buildings that cater 
more towards how a building (and even a city) functions not only 
logistically but also emotionally. Alexander takes into account qualitative 
elements and uses them towards the creation of ‘architecture for the 


emotions’ just as Bachelard speaks of. 


Another realm of design that successfully integrates patterns into their 
design process is in software. In the world of software design, design 
patterns are used extensively in solving design problems. Gamma, Helm, 
Johnson and Vlissides describes design patterns as being “divided into 
sections according to the following template. The template lends a uniform 
structure to the information, making design patterns easier to learn, 
compare, and use.”?6 The way that design patterns are implemented within 
software design is much more closely related to quantitative methods as 
opposed to the qualitative methods that this research aims to achieve. 
Further exploration into these methods will result in a much more 
quantitative approach but the important information to take away from 
software-based design patterns is their clear communication to users. It is 
this element of design patterns that is most critical and will result in a more 


succinct depiction of what this thesis herein strives to achieve. 


Although the two examples of design patterns do come from two very 
different domains, the foundation of their meaning and intent remain the 
same. What Christopher Alexander’s work exemplifies best is how the 
design of buildings and spaces can be approached through qualitative 
aspects and portraying the necessity of those aspects in designs of any scale. 
Object oriented software design patterns provide a clear break down and 
template of how to implement design patterns in a variety of contexts. The 
aim of this thesis is to create a design pattern that acts as an advocate for 
qualitative design within hotel rooms and other short stay accommodation 
spaces while presenting the information and pattern in a manner that can be 


easily implemented in a variety of contexts by various professionals. 


26 Erich Gamma, Richard Helm, Ralph Johnson, John Vlissides. Design Patterns: Elements of Object-Oriented Software. 
(Boston: Addison Wesley, 1995), 6. 
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DEVELOPING A DESIGN PATTERN 


In his book, “The Timeless Way of Building’, Christopher Alexander speaks 
of how every space is already full of patterns, which we interact with and 
execute on a daily basis. It is these regular activities that actually end up 
creating the space because occupants begin to acknowledge and relate with 
spaces based on the actions and events that happen within the space. The 
task then, for the creation of a pattern specific to short stay or temporary 
spaces, is to identify the patterns of actions that occur in any of these spaces 
and to then create a process of supporting the execution of these activities 
that can be applied across a variety of situations while still remaining 


specific to that particular context. 


“The product of a creative process is less the result of a divine 
inspiration or singular intuition and more the culmination of a 
quiet absorption of the rhythm and rituals of the daily life, out 


of which necessity and form arise together.”27 


Establishing the existing activities and scenarios that occur on a regular 
basis within these spaces is the first step towards the creation of a design 
pattern. Finding out the basic elements these activities require in order to 
happen is the next step. For example, a hotel room requires a workspace, 
which is typically a desk, which essentially is a flat surface that is a certain 
height from the floor and a certain length and width to accommodate work 
within a certain scale. Pin pointing the elements required for engaging in 
activities and then describing those elements in the most nondescript way (a 
flat surface of certain dimensions) provides the ambiguity that is required 
for its use in a variety of situations. If a desk or table is simply a flat surface, 
then how it physically manifests itself in other instances is entirely up to 
future designers and users. The design of the space is now less about 
placing physical objects within the space (a desk) and is now about 
providing a setting where any activity can take place in any area the 


occupant wishes. Rather than work and dining both happening at the same 


27 Naoto Fukasawa, Naoto Fukasawa (London: Phaidon Press Ltd., 2007), 118-119. 
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desk or table, a design pattern could result in any flat surface that could be 
appropriate for either of these activities in any location within the space. 
This design pattern instead provides opportunities for activities rather than 
dictating one location within the space where specific activities must always 


occur. 


The hotel suite that is used to work with in this research is a basic room in a 
Sheraton Four Points Hotel, Figures 4 & 5 depict the space through the use 
of a scale model. Refer to Figure 1 for an image of the actual space. The 
room itself measures approximately, 12’-0” wide by 24’-0” long. One single 
entrance door leads into a small entry way with access to the washroom 
from there. The washroom consists of a full bathtub, toilet and sink. The 
rest of the unit consists of two queen-sized beds with a nightstand between 
them with wall sconces for lighting for the beds. Next to the window 
looking out onto the city, a soft chair for sitting in is located. Across from 
the beds is a wardrobe for hanging storage as well as a chest of drawers for 
folded storage. A desk sits next to the chest of drawers with a task chair for 
sitting in. Hanging on the wall above the chest of drawers, is a large 
television. The beds, desk and drawers flank each side of a walkway that 
leads from the entryway of the space to the door on the opposite side of the 


room that also provides access to the balcony. 


04 & 05 Scale model of Sheraton Four Points Hotel Room 
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The first step in the creation of a pattern for the design of hotel rooms is 


establishing the common actions that occur within these spaces. With this 


information, greater consideration can be given to how the space and the 


elements within it are able to support these actions. A hotel room must 


support the following actions: 


The human body at rest for long periods of time (hours) 

The human body at rest for shorter periods of time (minutes) 

The human body while working 

The human body while eating 

The human body while bathing 

The human body during physical activity (exercise, getting dressed) 


Human bodies in conversation 


It is then important to consider the general types of space that are required 


within a hotel room. These areas depict the general zones within the room 


Entry 

Intimate Space 
Communal Space 
Viewing Space 


Outdoor Space 


The next step involves specifying what actions occur most frequently within 


these spaces. 


Sleeping 
Bathing 


Rest 


Major rooms are supported, connected and completed by minor rooms. 


Observation 
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Conversation 

Eating 

Work 

Physical Activity (Exercise, Children Playing, Getting Dressed) 
Circulation 

Storage 


Food Storage/ Beverage Preparation 


This is where this research begins to present an extension of Christopher 


Alexander’s approach to patterns. Current activities that occur within these 


spaces are listed and are then gradually ‘broken down’ to reveal a much 


more simple and ambiguous way of creating the space. The actual built 


objects that are required for or support the specified actions (which are the 


actions that have been determined to occur most frequently within these 


spaces) are then listed. 


A bed (a room with two queen sized bed will be used in this 


research) 

Table for a maximum of four people including seating 

A desk and task chair including task lighting 

Soft seating which faces each other for ease of conversation 

Soft seating for relaxation and concentration-not quite sleeping 
Access to all areas and components of the space 

Areas for the placement of personal objects with the option for 
display and for enclosure-cupboards, shelves, drawers, hooks 

Open space for dressing within close proximity to clothing storage 
mirror for inspection, seating for putting on shoes 

Seating and view of the exterior to allow watching the outside 
world 

Bathing area (This area is not as variable as others within the space 
as basic elements for hygiene are standard and not up for 
reinterpretation. This area will always consist of a sink, toilet and 


bath/shower.) 
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- Basic food and drink storage (This area will always consist of a 


coffee maker and small fridge) 


Next, what is the fundamental description of these objects or the ‘bare 
bones’. It is these descriptions that will create the final grouping of patterns 
to be used in the design of a hotel space. 
- Flat cushioned surfaces with room for one or two adults to lie 
comfortably 
— Soft seating that is 17 inches from the ground, to accommodate 
small groups of people in conversation. 
— Soft seating in close proximity to window with view of 
landscape/cityscape 
- A flat surface, 30 inches from the ground large enough for a 
maximum of 4 people to sit around 


-— Areas of display, storage and hiding for various sized materials 


SUMMARY OF THE NECESSARY PATTERNS 


In the end, this collection of patterns is what will create a set of guidelines to 
be used in hotel room design for much more sensitive spaces for people 
staying long term in short stay hotel rooms. 

— Variations in ceiling height 

— Creation of various-sized spaces within the space 

— A view of the landscape/cityscape that changes and alters 

- Circulation which navigates users around the space rather than 

simply through it. 

— Food storage and preparation area 

- Bathing/Hygiene space 

— Flat cushioned surface(s) to support the human body at rest 

- Soft seating that is 17 inches from the ground, to accommodate 


individual people and small groups of people 
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- Soft seating in close proximity to window with view of 
landscape/cityscape 

- A flat surface, 30 inches from the ground large enough for a 
maximum of 4 people to sit around 


- Areas of display, storage and concealment of various items 


DEFINING EACH PATTERN 


Each pattern used in the design of a hotel room is much more that simply an 
aesthetic or logistical choice. It is important to understand what role these 
patterns play in the creation of a more individualized socio-psychological 
experience for business travellers plagued by boredom and monotony, while 
still fulfilling logistical needs. These patterns were selected for their ability 
to most successfully address the desired outcome of a set of guidelines that 
is applicable to multiple contexts while remaining within the scope of 


architectural and industrial design scales. 


Variations in ceiling height 


Changes in ceiling height within the space will create varying degrees of 
intimacy for occupants. Being able to experience changes within the space 
will allow users to feel as if they are in much larger space. The opportunity 
to experience areas which feel smaller and more compact as well as larger, 
more open spaces facilitates a variety of experiential options for those within 
the space, much similar to that of being in a full sized home. Changes in the 
way that a space feels implies a degree of versatility for those within the 


space. 
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The creation of various-sized spaces within the space 


It is important for occupants to feel as if there are distinct areas that act like 
rooms within the space so as to provide a similar experience as to being in a 
traditional home. These areas or rooms within a hotel space should also 
vary in size. Much like the variation in ceiling height, changes in the size of 
rooms provides occupants with the ability to determine what kind of space 
they require at that particular moment. Different sized spaces can have 
different effects on different people and with the ever changing demographic 
of visitors to these spaces, the more choices that are presented to users the 
more chance there is of actually fulfilling a need(s) for people within the 


space. 


A view of the landscape/cityscape that changes and alters 


While the common belief is that a large expansive view of a vast 
land/cityscape is a highly sought after aspect of a hotel suite, there is the 
possibility that such a thing can actually have a much more adverse effect on 
the overall experience within the space than first considered. For someone 
staying within a hotel room for an extended period of time and especially in 
an entirely different context than what they are accustomed to, a large view 
of an unknown place can act as a reminder of their displacement. Rather than 
the view being something that is admired and something visitors stand in 
awe and admiration of, the view is something that can engulf visitors in 
sadness. The view then ends up acting more like a reminder of distance and 
unfamiliarity than something to be admired and bask in while occupying the 


space. 


Instead, occupants should be provided with the opportunity to control just 
how much they engage with their view of their surroundings. Windows to 
the outside should be smaller so that a view is not constantly ‘on display’ 
within the space. Creating windows that require occupants to put a degree of 
effort into actually being able to take in ‘the view’ also means that again the 


power is being put back into the users’ hands. This also provides them with 
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a sense of ownership and a deeper sense of appreciation of the view, as they 
had to put a degree of effort into obtaining the view they desired. How much 
they engage with this view and therefore the land/cityscape becomes their 


choice to be made and not one forced upon them. 


Traditional methods of blinds and curtains do achieve the same effect of 
altering how much of the view is seen to a certain degree but again, it is only 
through the addition of an object (the blinds or curtains) that this effect is 
achieved. This research aims to find a way to achieve these effects without 
having to bring objects into the space. These effects need to be implemented 
into the actual structure of the space, which can be done by altering the 
shape, location and size of window rather than bringing in blinds and 
curtains to create a view that requires occupants to choose to interact with it 


rather than be overwhelmed by it. 


Circulation which navigates users within the space rather than simply through tt. 


Current hotel suites, like the one used as precedent in this research, have 
space within them for users to simply enter the space and to get from one end 
of the space to the other. This ‘circulation’ is also the quickest way to enter 
and exit the space. While circulation needs to remain efficient within any 
space it also has to provide users with an opportunity to really engage with 
the space. Circulation that provides access to as much as the space as possible 
provides users with more opportunity to come and go within the different 
‘zones’ of the space. Walking in and out of the space on the same, straight- 
line route provides no opportunity for variation and succeeds only in creating 


a mundane experience for occupants. 


Flat cushioned surface(s) to support the human body at rest 
The necessity for opportunities of rest within hotel spaces is critical. The 


first reaction to this pattern is that a traditional bed fulfills the requirements 


immediately. This is true but traditional beds (especially when there is more 
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than one) take up massive amounts of floor space within a hotel room. 
Reducing that object to a cushioned flat surface leaves it open to being 


something that can be either quite simple or more extravagant. 


Soft seating that 1s 17 inches from the ground to accommodate individual people 


and small groups of people in conversation 


Having space that allows groups of people to converse within the space 
creates similar dynamics to that which individuals would encounter at home 
while in their living rooms or at the dining table. The ability to ‘entertain’ 
within a space and share an experience with others allows people who are 
staying within the space an opportunity to function to some extent as they 
would in their own homes. Current hotel rooms do not encourage or 
facilitate conversation very successfully when just large beds serve as the 


only means of seating for more than one person. 


Soft seating in proximity to window with view of landscape/cityscape 


Once occupants have obtained the view to the outside world (as touched 
upon previously) the opportunity to linger and stay with that view should be 
available. A seating area allows for peaceful moments of meditation and 
reflection. It is a chance to sit and relish the view that they have obtained by 
themselves for themselves. An area such as this next to a view creates a small 
sanctuary within the space which occupants can choose to engage with when 
and if they feel inclined to. This is another example of putting power back 


into the hands of the guest. 


A flat surface, 30 inches from the ground large enough for a maximum of 4 people 


to sit around 


This also provides a setting for conversation and sharing within the hotel 


room as well as serving the logistical purposes of a work surface. Again, the 
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basic description allows for designing rooms for various ways to achieve this 


pattern. 


Areas of display, storage and hiding for various sized materials. 


Throughout the space there needs to be areas that allow personal items to 
be displayed, stored and concealed. The act of unpacking, and what some 
refer to as ‘nesting’ (the act of settling into a space by doing such things as 
putting up photos and filling cabinets with personal belongings), is an 
inherent human behavior that is critical in providing a connection to a 
space. A sense of ownership is created by the act of having a say in where 
things are placed and that part of the person in the unit has, in a way, put 


some of themselves into the space--‘put their mark on it’. 


Food storage and preparation 


This allows people the chance to take part in personal ‘rituals’ such as 


brewing their own coffee in the morning or eating before bed. Providing 


the opportunity for people to create their own food, strengthens the sense of 


functioning within what is considered to some people a traditional home. 


Bathing/ Hygiene 


Another basic human need, the need for personal hygiene is a mandatory 


component in any short stay accommodation space. 
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PART THREE 


“Beyond adopting greater moral responsibility for their actions, a 
more profound awareness of contemporary social conditions, and 
enhancing their knowledge of methods, designers can embrace the 
diversity of human experience, fundamentally shifting their 
standpoint within the profession. The key to making this transition, I 
believe, is to adopt theoretical and action paradigms that enable 
designers to influence social change through interpretation and 


negotiation.” 78 


28 Ausra Burns, “Emotions and Urban Experience: Implications for Design,” in Design and the Social Sciences: Making 
Connections, ed. Frascara, Jorge, (London, UK: Taylor & Francis, 2002), 93. 
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THE DESIGN PATTERN 


Certain small aspects may change from hotel chain to hotel chain --based on 
specific hotel regulations--but the basic components of storage, desk, 
chair(s), bed(s) and nightstand(s) are all common elements of a standard, 
short stay hotel room. The following is a list of furnishings that are 
currently used in the hotel room that serves as the precedent throughout 
this research. 

- two queen sized beds 

- soft chair 

- nightstand 

- desk 

- task chair 

- drawer storage 

- hanging storage 

- lamps (floor lamp and wall sconces) 


- fridge and coffee maker 


With this list in mind research begins with looking at how the design of 
hotel rooms can be broken down into incremental steps just as Alexander 
and Erl use in the creation of their design patterns. It is then important to 
understand how each pattern could potentially manifest itself as in an actual 


hotel room. 


Variations in ceiling height 


Changes in ceiling height can be achieved in a number of ways. Changes to 
the ceiling structure can be made to even just one area of space Just to create 
at least on area where there can be a change in the level of intimacy within 
the hotel room. This can also be achieved by raising the floor levels. 
Climbing up onto a bed changes the level of the floor and moves users closer 


to the ceiling rather than moving the ceiling closer to the user. Fabric and 
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hanging panels also create variation throughout the space and also have 


acoustical value. 


Something that will aid in the creation of a more individualized space and 
that will help cut down on the number of elements that need to be brought 
into the space is the use of affordances. Affordances refers to other potential 
uses an object my have. For example, a set of stairs is widely used as a 
method of transitioning from one level to another when there is a change in 
elevation. But stairs can also be used as a place to sit and rest, a place to 
display objects or staircases can even perform similarly to a jungle gym for 
smaller children. Stairs therefore have multiple uses outside of their original 
intent. 2° Incorporating elements into hotel spaces that allow for multiple 
uses will provide occupants with the opportunity to use the space and its 
elements as they wish. Some affordance can be foreseen but there will always 
be unexpected uses by people which will further the aspect of a truly 


personalized space. 


The creation of various-sized spaces within the space 


One of the biggest adversities of hotel rooms lies in the fact that one simple 
room has to function successfully as a bedroom, dining room, living room 
and office space, just to name a few of the possibilities. Variations in the size 
of the space(s) allow the one room to be broken up into the separate areas 
specific to the needs of the present user. This pattern can be achieved 
through the use of fabric panels that maneuver around the space which can 


be moved easily by one person to various points throughout the whole room 


29 J. Gibson refers to affordances as being perceived as latent potentials; they have meanings and values that vary 
with each person. They do not instigate or imply certain uses or intentions; their subtlety is what makes them so 
easily adopted by a large demographic of people. See Gibson, James J. “The Theory of Affordances.” Perceiving, 
Acting, and Knowing: Towared and Ecological Psychology. Eds. Shaw, Roberta and John Bransford (Hillside, New 
Jersey and New York: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates; distributed by the Halsted Press Division, Wiley, 1977). 


More specific to the Industrial Design realm are Donald Norman’s theories. Norman defines affordances as referring 
to the perceived and actual properties of the thing, primarily those fundamental properties that determine just how 
the thing could possibly be used. See Norman, Donald A. The Design of Everyday Things. (New York: Basic Books, 
1988). 
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so as to delineate the required areas. Screens that rotate and slide out of the 
way would be another means of sectioning off spaces. Translucent fabric 


screens would still allow natural light to enter through all the spaces. 


A view of the landscape/cityscape that changes and alters 


Rather than placing one large window in a hotel room, incorporating a 
number of smaller windows will achieve this pattern. Also creating windows 
with deeper sills that perhaps angle slightly will also create variations in 
vistas from other positions within the space. This would also incorporate the 
window seating that is outlined in a later pattern. Angled sills may also help 
channel light deeper into the space. Windows could perhaps be narrow slots 
in the wall or smaller squares located above or below the standard sight line 
would also help in achieving this pattern. The following images (6 & 7) of 
Steven Holl’s project T-Space, a residential home, are examples of how the 
view can be altered through the use of a less traditional window placement. 


Light is still able to enter the space without an imposing view of the 


outdoors. 


06 & 07 Steven Holl—‘T-Space’ 2010. Source: ArchDaily < 
http:// www.archdaily.com/82147/t-space-steven-holl-architects/> 
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Circulation which navigates users within the space rather than simply through it. 


Circulation that navigates within the space can be achieved simply by 
changing the way the elements within the space are laid out. Rather than 
simply lining objects up against each wall which leaves a narrow pathway 
down the middle, designers needs to be more willing to break with this 
formula, one that currently dominates hotel room design. Changing the 
orientation of objects within a space begins to break up the circulation path. 
Occupants are then invited to travel around other elements within the space 


rather than simply straight past them. 


Creating opportunities to engage in various activities in various locations 
throughout the space also gives occupants the chance to really move around 
the space based on their needs rather than due to the way the design of the 


space dictates their movement. 


Flat cushioned surface(s) to support the human body at rest 


Two queen-sized beds take up a lot of space within a hotel room both with 
regards to square footage and visually. Having beds in the room is a constant 
reminder of being in a hotel space rather than an actual home. If occupants 
are provided with the chance to move them out of the way when they are not 
in use or not necessary they are left with more floor space for other activities 


and less reminders of being in a hotel room. 


For example, if beds were capable of being pulled into the space when needed 
and pushed out of the way when not in use—this action being much similar 
to that of opening and closing drawers—occupants would then be able to 
determine when they required beds in the space and when they would prefer 
more room for moving around or to make more room for more people. Beds 
could also be pulled out part way to act as a single bed or even act as a sofa if 
desired. This design of beds is more desirable than the traditional wall bed 


(also known as a Murphy Bed) as the drawer-like design provides more 
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an example of how much space is freed up by providing the opportunity to 


push beds out of a space. 


08 Christie Cabin by Bosworth Hoedemaker-Photos by Alex Hayden Published 2013. 
Source: Seattle Met < http:// www.seattlemet.com/home-and- 
garden/articles/backyard-escape-july-20 13#> 


Soft seating that is 17 inches from the ground to accommodate individual people 


and small groups of people in conversation 


Soft seating to provide comfort while working and eating is necessary but 
also the opportunity to accommodate more than one person must be 
available. Modular seating provides this flexibility because it can be 
frequently and easily adapted to work for whatever users may require at that 


time. 


Soft seating in proximity to window with view of landscape/cityscape 


When the windows of the space have been changed so as to create more of a 
challenge to interact with, there should be the chance to sit and appreciate 
the view once it has been obtained. For some, being able to engage with a 
view of the outside world necessary to feeling a part of the surrounding 
context while for some it is a reminder of their isolation. The important 
thing is to provide for those who wish to not interact with the window/view 


and provide for those who do wish to take it in. Providing some form of 
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seating in this area is a way of allowing this activity. This seating could also 


act as storage and potentially even a means of sectioning off spaces. 


A flat surface, 30 inches from the ground large enough for a maximum of 4 people 


to sit around 


This flat surface addresses the need for a desk and a table within the space. 
What would really be beneficial is if the space was designed so as to 
accommodate more than one of these surfaces within the space. Then 


occupants would not have to eat at the same place they work at. 


This might mean that the design is simply a surface that pulls out from 
somewhere or perhaps folds out. If the surface can be made larger when 
necessary it would provide more opportunities for personalizing the space. 


An example of a pull out flat surface can be seen in Figure 9 where flat 


surfaces that function as seating can also be seen. 


09 Pull Out Dining by Alno (year unknown). Source: Home Designing <http:// www.home- 
designing.com/2012/05/saving-space-at-home-some-ideas> 
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Areas of display, storage and hiding for various-sized materials. 


Having various compartments and ledges throughout the space allow 
occupants the opportunity to put things away rather than living out of their 
suitcase. Providing occupants the chance to travel throughout the space in 
search of the best location to place and store various things allows them to 
feel like they have set up the space so as to best function for their specific 
needs. This ability to personalize the space is critical for improving an 
occupant’s sense of belonging and ownership of the space. Figure 10 is an 
example of various storage compartments used in a residential home but a 
similar project could be implemented in hospitality design just as 


successfully. 


10 Apartment by Pedro Varela & Renata Pinho 2011. Source: Dezeen 
<http:// www.dezeen.com/201 1/10/09/apartment-by-pedro-varela-renata-pinho/> 
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Rather than just one cupboard and one chest of drawers, which remain in 
the same already dictated area within the room, distributing such things 
throughout the space creates intrigue and provides occupants with the 
chance to navigate throughout the space. This could also manifest itself in 
ways similar to Naoto Fukasawa’s Log project. A piece of furniture can be a 


seat, a table and provide storage. 


Food storage and preparation 


This area allows occupants a chance to prepare basic food and beverages. 
The act of having storage space for food and drink items adds to the idea of 
being able to participate in common morning and evening rituals that 
revolve around food and beverages. Being able to put groceries away, no 
matter how few, is something that can be experienced within the space if a 
design accommodates for it. This could be as simple as having storage space 
in proximity to a counter but also being able to hide the space when not in 
use allows occupants to ‘exit the kitchen space’, providing a similar home 


experience. 


Bathing/ Hygiene 


As this is a basic requirement of any living space, there is no real room for 
changes to the required fixtures for this space. A toilet, bathtub and/or 
shower and sink are all mandatory elements but there is room for a change 
in the way these spaces are laid out as well. This could possibly involve 


having the toilet and sink in a separate room from the bathtub/shower. 
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DESIGN PROCESS 


In order to assist with thinking through the creation of a pattern, the use of 
sketch models help designers envision what possibilities a pattern could 
perhaps produce. It is believe that this process is a form of research as it is 
critical to consider the potential outcomes of this research in both two and 
three-dimensional work. It is through this work with sketch models that the 
research can be tested and critiqued to better inform further design decision 


and research theories. 


The majority of this research aims to incorporate the results into an existing 
hotel room to show the ability of this work to be applied to current contexts. 
These sketch models are an exploration of the space and volumes within the 
space. Color and material were not qualities that were intended to be 
explored through the use of these models. The material choices for the 
creation of these models was based on the dimension of the material in order 
to most accurately obtain the desired scale the models are built in as the 
intent to acquire a sense of scale and massing of the designs. All of the sketch 
models discussed are created using measurements take from the Sheraton 
Four Points space which was documented at the beginning of this research. 
It is hoped that designers will not feel as if existing infrastructure is no 
longer of relevance as this set of guidelines is intended be applied to existing 
spaces as well as on projects that have yet to come. Each sketch model 
possesses elements that create desirable outcomes and other outcomes which 
aren't as successful. A critical part of the design process is the ability to 


acknowledge those elements and let them inform the next step. 
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Sketch Models One and Two 


Sou Fujimoto’s, Final Wooden House, was a strong influence on the design 
of these two sketch models. In this context though, the integration of two 
queen sized beds created an interesting challenge. For both iterations, which 
can be seen in Figure 11 and 12, the beds are capable of being adapted to the 
current occupant as they run on sliders much like drawers. The idea behind 
this is in keeping with Lefrebvre’s ‘creation’ of space. The ability to move the 
beds from fully open and functional for two people or pushing the beds out of 
the space so that they are only partially revealed--functioning more like a 
single bed or even a sofa--provides people with more control over the space. 
If only one person is staying in the room, the chance to push one bed out of 
the space creates more floor space for that person while also getting rid of 


the visual reminder that they are staying in a hotel. 


In these first models, an array of cubicles provides openings and storage 
throughout the space in which occupants can search through and fill as 
necessary based on their needs and requirements. Again, this allows people 
using the space an opportunity to personalize it based on their specific needs. 
The cubicles that project out into the space vary the ceiling height and space 
sizes while also providing surfaces to work at and sit on. The pattern of 
boxes would also create a series covered and opened spaces over the window 
that would provide the ‘hidden and revealed’ pattern for window openings 


within the space. 


While the space does create elements of interest and inquiry for its 
occupants, it does seem congested with all of the information that it contains. 
The room could appear quite overwhelming if filled with such elements. For 


larger images of sketch models, refer to Appendix B. 
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11 Sketch Model One 12 Sketch Model Two 


Sketch Model Three 


This sketch model, as seen in Figure 13, is an exploration involving the use 
of fabric. Fabric is an attractive material to be used in this setting as it allows 
for light to penetrate much deeper into the space than in previous designs. 
The flexibility of fabric panels would allow for a much more dynamic layout 
of the space. The intent with this design begins with the placement of four 
fabric panels in the space that remain at that location at all times. The other 
end of the fabric panel is equipped with a latch, which can be attached to any 
of the anchors that are placed in the flooring throughout the space. 
Occupants are then able to move the panels and attach it to any of the hooks 
they desire. This again creates the ability for users to separate the space as 
they wish and provide privacy and distinct areas while also allowing light to 


filter through the space. 


The use of this design would be quite beneficial but the placement of the 
stationary points for the latches on the panels to attach to would be reduced 
because of the amount of floor space the beds would consume. These two 


large pieces of ‘furniture’ provide major elements within the space, which the 
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panels would also have trouble navigating around. With the placement of 
two very large stationary pieces, the flexibility of the floor plan is 


significantly compromised. For larger images of sketch models, refer to 


Appendix B. 


13 Sketch Model Three 


Sketch Model Four 


Sketch model four was an exploration of altering the ‘landscape’ of the space, 
which can be seen in Figure 14. Rather than moving the ceiling height up 
and down, exploring the idea of taking people up towards the ceiling through 


the use of stairs was investigated. 


The stairs create storage spaces and multiple surfaces for lounging, sleeping 
and sitting, but the chance for occupants to really manipulate the space to fit 
their needs is not as strong in this design as it has been in other explorations. 
Altering the landscape of the space is not entirely appropriate for this 
context as usable space is much too small. For larger images of sketch 


models, refer to Appendix B. 
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14 Sketch Model Four 


Sketch Model Five 


Sketch model five revisited the undulating cubicles of models one and two. 
Reducing the number of cubes was an attempt to create a less congested 
space, while leaving a similar overall layout of the space, as seen in Figure 15. 
With this design, only one of the beds would move to be pushed out of the 
space to scale back their overwhelming presence in the space. While the 
presence of the beds is balanced somewhat by the cubicles that cover the 
majority of one wall, the orientation of the space is still quite similar to that 
of existing hotel rooms. The cubicles would change throughout the space as 
some would have doors on them to access storage inside while others would 
contain a drawer and others would be open. For larger images of sketch 


models, refer to Appendix B. 
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15 Sketch Model Five 


Sketch Model Six 


This design also attempts to cut back on the number of cubicles that fill the 
space. In this case they are also used as a way of dividing the space in a more 
distinctive manner. As Figure 16 shows, the circulation created with this 
design does present an opportunity to navigate throughout the room rather 
than merely straight through it. Cubicles would still be intended to have 
different means of access so as to still create an opportunity for occupants to 


explore the space. 


Although the layout does present good circulation and opportunities to 
engage with the space, the placement of the beds is still a major design 
element that needs to be better resolved. The current design creates a very 
awkward access to one of the beds, which would not be an issue if there were 


one, or at most two, people using the space. For times when there are more 
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than two persons, the second bed presents a problem for its occupants. For 


larger images of sketch models, refer to Appendix B. 


16 Sketch Model Six 


Sketch Model Seven and Eight 


Figure 17 and 18 show the use of a ‘stage-like’ element to store one of the 
two beds when users require only one of the beds. This design also helps 
achieve the other design pattern of changes in ceiling height, as the spatial 
experience in the bedroom area on top of the ‘stage’ will be much different 
than at the ground level. The ‘stage’ also acts as station for other activities as 
it can also provide the necessary flat surfaces, food preparation and areas of 


the display, storage and concealment of personal items. 


While this design does successfully achieve multiple of the outlined design 


patterns, the ‘stage’ is still a massive element within the space which takes up 
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a lot of literal and visual space. This could potentially have undesirable 
effects on the feel of the space as it could just be too overwhelming of an 


element for the space’s occupants. For larger images of sketch models, refer 


to Appendix B. 


17 Sketch Model Seven 18 Sketch Model Eight 
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CRITIQUE 


The analysis of frequent activities that occur within these spaces and the 
implementation of objects at their most basic description may seem obvious 


and potentially too simple but as Fuksawa states, 


“The product of a creative process is less the result of a divine 
inspiration or singular intuition and more the culmination of a 
quiet absorption of the rhythm and the rituals of daily life, out 


of which necessity and form arise together.”2° 


In some cases, the simplest answer can be the most appropriate. To break up 
the monotony of a business trip, business travellers may simply need to 
experience a space that feels familiar or specific to them. Having that moment 


of comfort in a life of corridors could be al they really need. 


Fostering a sense of ‘exploration’ within the space will help achieve a much 
more intimate experience, which is of such importance when designing these 
spaces. It is believed that sketch models one, two, and five accomplish this 
best as the cubicles provide users with the opportunity to ‘explore’ the wall of 
‘boxes’ and discover what each drawer and cupboard and opening could 
potentially mean for them. As Bachelard states, “it is better to live in a state 
of impermance than in one of finality.” 3!: These spaces cannot consist simply 
of physical objects that sit stagnant within the space but they must also 
addresses the sense of boredom and monotony that business travellers 
experience and the breadth of other feelings various people will feel while in 
these spaces. As mentioned before, this involves such things ceiling heights 
and circulation which allows for movement within the space rather than 


simply through it. 


30 Naoto Fukasawa, Naoto Fukasawa (London: Phaidon Press Ltd., 2007), 118-119. 


$1 Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Space (New York: The Orion Press, 1964), 61. 
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Of the sketch models produced, it is believed that the most successful design 
for addressing the most patterns from the set of guidelines would be one 
that incorporated both the cubicles and the ‘stage’ component. The cubicles 
provide seating, flat surfaces, food storage, and preparation area, changes in 
exterior views, and areas of display, storage and concealment. The ‘stage’ 
provides spaces of varying sizes, changes in ceiling height, more seating and 
flat surfaces, flat cushioned areas to support the body at rest and the ‘stage’ 
also alters the circulation paths significantly. The amalgamation of these 
two design interventions could result in a space that successfully addresses 
each pattern in this research while still providing opportunities for users to 


personalize the space for their specific needs. 


If an object is simple enough that it can perform the tasks it is intended to 
while also being flexible enough to take on other meanings, lucidity for 
various users will be achieved. When elements within the space are so easily 
interacted with and manipulated then users will feel encouraged to make the 
space adapt to their own specific desires and needs--creation. And when a 
space is capable of being specific to the person residing within it, then 
occupants will feel as if the space belongs to them creating a sense of safety 


and comfort—a sanctuary. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


As stated previously, the intent of this research is not to find just one design 
for a hotel room that is to be used in every possible context. The goal is to 
help designers find a way to approach the socio-psychological needs of users 
in their design of hotel rooms. With a set of guidelines in place that breaks 
down how to approach the socio-psychological design aspects of these 
spaces for designers, a process is created that can be incorporated into their 
existing practice of designing any short stay accommodation spaces, not 


just hotel rooms. 


It is believed that at this time, the results of this research can be 


incorporated into the professional realm. The use of this set of guidelines 
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would be implemented during the design phase of a project after basic 
programme requirements have been met and before construction drawings 
begin. The design patterns would be utilized after basic space planning has 
been issued so as to ensure that each space that is required in the design 
brief is accounted for but still early enough in the design phase that changes 
can still be made without major repercussions to the design and schedule. It 
is intended that primarily professionals will use the results of this research, 
as the power to implement this set of guidelines at the proposed time during 
the design phase is solely in their hands. It is believed that designers will 
mark out spaces that are required by their design brief and then refer to this 
set of guidelines to aid in the creation of emotionally stronger spaces. 
Designers will be encouraged to think about what it really feels like to be in 
the space they design. With the use of the pattern, designers may then come 
to conclusions about some of the spaces they have created, discovering 
things such as the need for more natural light or a lower ceiling height for 
certain areas. This may then involve minor adjustments or even a complete 
redesign of floor plans, but all in hope of creating much more emotionally 
sensitive spaces resulting in a more comfortable experience overall for users 


and occupants. 


Other contexts that this research could be applied to include: college and 
university residences, shelter housing, immigrant housing, palliative care 
units, work camp housing and possibly even apartments. Each of these 
settings are temporary spaces, as the turnaround for occupants can be quite 
rapid as stays within these spaces can be quite brief. For some of these 
contexts, periods of stay can be just a few days and for others weeks. The 
consistent element within all of these circumstances is that each of these 
temporary spaces are supposed to function, logistically and_ socio- 
psychologically, as a full sized, traditional home would. The advantage of 
creating a pattern to address the design of such spaces is that it is easily 


implemented in another context with very little adjustment. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Based on the results that have been obtained with this research, an 
appropriate foundation has been created which can be adapted at a later date 
to incorporate both Accessible and Green Design requirements. At this time 


though, these design principles are beyond the scope of this research. 


Green or Environmentally Responsible design is not addressed in this 
research as ‘green incentives’ focus primarily on quantitative aspects of a 
design. They address such issues as reusability and a lower ecological 
impact on the environment. These aspects are not directly related to the 
qualitative aspects which this research is focused on but that is not to say 
that ‘green incentives’ are not obtainable. Fulfilling qualitative aspects does 
not mean that ‘green incentives’ are not feasible, that aspect is not within 
the scope of this research at this time but is something that could be 


incorporated at a later date. 


Universal or Accessible Design is another aspect of a basic design scope that 
does not fall within the scope of this research for much the same reasons as 
Green Design. Accessible Design is a critical aspect of any design of any 
scale and it is believed that this research can accommodate that aspect in 


future research. 


What this research begins to outline is addressing the relationship between 
the human body, the space and the volumes within that space. This 
relationship is the ‘choreography’ %? that Fukasawa refers to which results in 
a space that is almost an extension of the body as it supports it so 
effortlessly. Where industrial design can take this work further is to then 
look at how the space relates to the object. Further research could involve a 
survey to determine the common objects that travellers bring with them on 
their trips. From that information designers can then begin to design spaces 
to accommodate those specific objects. Designing the interface between the 


user and the object is a fundamental aspect of industrial design and 


32 Naoto Fukasawa, Naoto Fukasawa (London: Phaidon Press Ltd., 2007), 118. 
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designing the relationship between object and space is appropriate 


extension of that work. 


This research could also serve as the starting point for the design of a 
branding scheme for hotels. Whether this concept of socio-psychological 
sensitive hotel spaces is used in the branding of select rooms within hotels 
or the basis for an entire chain, looking at how this information can be used 
to market a way of business travel and potentially stays within other short 
stay accommodation spaces (such as palliative care, work camps, transitional 
housing) is a means of designing from the macro (architecture) through to 


the micro (branding). 


The summary of results found in this research and the conclusions that have 
been arrived at serve as a basis for future work that can be used towards the 
development of a full methodology regarding the creation of design patterns 
for qualitatively stronger spaces. Based on the scope of this project the 
creation of a methodology currently does not fit into this project at this 


time but work towards a full methodology is certainly feasible in the future. 


After exploring the potential layouts and furniture designs for existing 
hotel spaces as a result of the use of this set of guidelines, it gradually 
becomes apparent where this research can lead to with further exploration. 
With the integration of this set of guidelines into the design phase of a new 
build projects, these guidelines can then begin to help determine the actual 
shape of these spaces. Breaking outside of ‘the box’ design that frequent so 
many design schemes could potentially have a major impact on the 
experiences occupants have in these spaces. This research briefly explores 
some of the potential outcomes but at this time, a complete study of what 


this could result in is out of the scope of this research. 
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19 Potential Interior Exterior Space Access for Architectural Scale Design 


Outside of the architecture and industrial design scales, this set of 
guidelines could also be implemented into landscape and urban projects 
such as public squares and parks. These spaces, despite major changes in 
scale and being located outdoors, still need to function much like an interior 
spaces for users. The need for privacy, a sense of safety, the ability to 
engage in conversation, amongst other things, are all still aspects of these 
spaces that are necessary to be fully utilized and enjoyed by the people who 


interact with them. 
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CONCLUSION 


This thesis aims to find a way of designing short stay accommodation spaces 
that address the socio-psychological aspects of these spaces which deBotton 
alludes to in his belief that people wish to inwardly resemble the places that 


touch them. 


Through the use of a set of design patterns the resulting spaces are capable 
of achieving the three attributes outlined in the beginning of this research 
which provide the basis for obtaining that resemblance. If a space possesses 
the ability to allow its occupants the chance to create a space that is specific 
to their physical and (most importantly) emotional needs, they are thereby 
provided with a space that makes them feel comfortable—a sanctuary. This 
space also operates and can be engaged with through a great deal of 
effortlessness that makes it accessible to a large demographic of people 
lucidity. The design pattern also provides occupants a say in the how the 
space is laid out and the location of certain elements to best fit the individual 


within the space at that particular time--creation. 


It is these three elements working together that create an environment that 
begins to address any socio-psychological feelings users may have, be it those 
of boredom and monotony or displacement. The key is that these spaces are 
better equipped to address all of those various feelings users may have while 
travelling on business and staying in short stay accommodation spaces. It is 
through the use of design patterns that the three aforementioned attributes 


are obtained. 


With the research it is hoped that designers will continue to question how 
well their designs address the socio-psychological needs of their users, no 
matter the context or scale. As Tuan states in reference to his own work, it is 
hoped that this research begins ‘to increase the burden of awareness’ * for 
the ability of short stay accommodation spaces to address aspects outside of 


the tangible. 


ss Yji-Fu Tuan, Space and Place: The Perspective of Experience (St. Paul: The University of Minnesota, 1977), 203. 
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GLOSSARY 


The following is a collection of term used frequently throughout this 
research. Each term is defined by how it is used in this research. Variations 
in definitions may occur in other contexts, the terms listed here are defined 


in relation to this research. 

Creation 

One of the three important terms used within this research, which is 
believed to be a necessary attribute for a hotel room design to posses. The 
ability to create a space that is personal and specific to the users’ needs adds 
to the quality of experience users have within hotel spaces. 

Design Pattern 

Design Pattern within this research is used to describe a frequent activity or 
action that occurs within a space that can be applied to the design process to 
inform design decisions made during the design of short stay 
accommodation spaces. 

Displacement 

Displacement in this context refers to individuals or people who are within 
an unfamiliar or foreign place from what they are accustomed to. 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is a scale of design that works with the interface between 


users and the built environment. This interface can involve designing for 
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physical, emotional and even cognitive needs. Physical referring to built 
objects such as chairs and lighting, emotional referring to user feelings and 
cognitive referring to user mental processes involving memory, reasoning 


judgment. 

Lucid 

One of the three important terms used within this research, which believed 
to be a necessary attribute for a hotel room design to possess. Lucidity 
refers to how easily an object is understood in regards to its purpose and 
use. 

Object 

The physical pieces that are introduced into the space to address the socio- 
psychological and logistical needs that users require while within a space. 
Qualitative Research 

Qualitative Research focuses on aspects that are not necessarily measureable 
and result in numerical statistics. Qualitative Research focuses on what 
findings actually mean within the context they have been found in. 
Qualitative Experience 

Within this research, Qualitative Experience refers specifically to how a 


space feels. This experience speaks to people’s emotional and cognitive 


reactions to spaces rather than the physical appearance of a space. 
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Sanctuary 


One of the three important terms used within this research, which is 
believed to be a necessary attribute for a hotel room design to posses. 
Sanctuary refers to the ability of the room to provide users with a sense of 
comfort and refuge, basic feelings of a sense of sanctuary, while within the 


space. 


Short Stay Hotel 


Short stay hotel rooms are intended for stays of no longer than two or three 


nights. These rooms are much like the hotel room that is used as the main 


example in this research in size and the types of amenities they provide. 


Space 


Refers to the entire hotel room or temporary space. 


Temporary Space 


In this context, ‘temporary space’ is used to describe spaces in which the 
occupants are intended to only stay for shorter lengths of time. 
‘Temporary’, in this case, does not refer to the existence of the space itself 


but to the length of stay within that space. 


Volume 
Refers to the smaller pockets of space that are created when objects are 


incorporated into the space. The spaces above, below and around these 


objects while within the space. 
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Sketch Models Seven and Eight 
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Sketch Model Three Planning-Fabic Panel Footprint 
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Furniture Design Ideation 
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Preliminary Space Planning 
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Potential Interior/Exterior Space Access for Architectural Scale Design 


Potential Floor Stacking for Architectural Scale Design 
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Potential Design Outcomes 
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